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United Nations Faces the World Crisis 


Annual Meeting of General Assembly Will Tackle Critical Questions 


The United Nations General Assem- 
bly is launching its yearly meeting to- 
morrow, September 19, in New York 
City. As deliberations begin, the fu- 
ture of this international organization, 
as well as the peace of the world, 
hangs in the balance. 

In view of the present world crisis, 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER and its 
associated publication, the Weekly 
News Review, have cooperated in pre- 
paring a special issue on the United 
Nations. This material will be useful 
not only now, but also during United 
Nations Week—October 16 to 24. 

The next issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVFR will contain the various ar- 
ticles and features which ordinarily 
appear in it. 


HE morning of August 9, 1941, was 

cold, gray and drizzly in the North 
Atlantic. It seemed especially so in 
the faraway, little known port of 
Argentia, Newfoundland, off the main- 
land of Canada. In that harbor on the 
dreary August morning, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt stood on the 
deck of the American cruiser Au- 
gusta, 

Slowly, out of the mist, there came 
the British warship Prince of Wales. 
It carried Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill of Great Britain. He had 
risked attack from German subma- 
rines to cross the ocean for a secret 
and historic meeting with President 
Roosevelt. 

The idea of a United Nations was 
born during the four days that Roose- 
velt and Churchill talked at Argentia. 
The two agreed on the now famous 
Atlantic Charter. The charter spoke 
largely of the freedom and justice for 
which World War II was being fought 
against Nazi Germany. It then went 
on to refer to a permanent system of 
cooperation by free countries after the 
war to halt new aggression and en- 
force world peace. 

The UN got its name on January 2, 
1942. The White House announced 
then that 26 nations, including Russia, 
had signed a Declaration by United 
Nations. The declaration—dated Jan- 
uary 1—pledged the nations to co- 
operate in the war effort and endorsed 
the Atlantic charter. From that time 
on, there was increasing discussion of 
how these nations could work together, 
in dealing with the difficult problems 
that would have to be faced after the 
end of World War II. 

Many Americans and other Allied 
leaders worried, as the war went on, 
over whether Russia would cooperate 
in a world organization after the fight- 
ing ended. To bring about a clear-cut 
understanding with Russia, Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull flew to Moscow 
late in 1943. Russia gave a defi- 
nite promise in a Moscow pact to co- 
operate in an international agency con- 
sisting of all peace-loving states, large 
and small. 

One month later, Stalin met with 
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THE UN’S NEW 39-STORY OFFICE BUILDING in New York City is now open for business, with 450 members of the admin- 


istrative staff using the first 15 floors and the three basements. 


Roosevelt and Churchill at Teheran, 
the Iranian city close to Russia’s 
southern frontier. In the Teheran 
Declaration, Stalin added new prom- 
ises to the Moscow Pact. He agreed 
to help build a “world family of dem- 
ocratic nations” and to work for the 
“elimination of tyranny and slavery, 
oppression and intolerance.” 

Actual writing of a rough draft of 
the UN charter was begun seriously in 
1944 at the stately, historical Dum- 
barton Oaks mansion in Washington. 


The U. S. conferred with the British, 
Russians, and Chinese in a series of 
meetings from August 21 to October 7. 
Agreement was reached in these meet- 
ings on the various organizations that 
were to be included in UN—a General 
Assembly, the Security Council, the 
International Court of Justice, the 
Economic and Social Council. 
Churchill, Stalin and Roosevelt held 
their second and final meeting on the 
UN at Yalta, in southern Russia, from 
February 4 to 11, 1945—two months 


The building will house 3,000 employees when completed. 


before Roosevelt died. After much 
controversy, it was decided that all 
the UN allies should meet in San Fran- 
cisco on April 25, 1945, in order to 
draw up a permanent charter for the 
United Nations. 

At San Francisco, after two months 
of debate, the delegates of 50 nations 
finally finished the UN charter. The 
UN came officially into existence on 
October 24, 1945, after a majority of 
the participating nations had given 
final approval to the charter. 
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HOW THE UNITED NATIONS IS ORGANIZED. There are six main branches. 
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Each is responsible for carrying out special tasks as the chart shows. 


Each Branch of UN Has Its Particular Duties 


General Assembly, Security Council, and World Court Are Leading Groups 


HE United Nations carries out its 

wide range of activities through 
these various branches and agencies: 

General Assembly. This group rep- 
resents our nearest existing approach 
to a world parliament. It contains 
delegates from all 59 members of the 
United Nations. Each country has 
one vote, although it may send as 
many as five representatives. A two- 
thirds majority of all votes cast is 
required for passage of resolutions 
on important questions. The agency 
can discuss, debate, and make recom- 
mendations on practically any inter- 
national problem or issue. Moreover, 
it can send committees to specific 
trouble spots. 

The Assembly cannot force any 
country to accept its decisions or 
follow its recommendations. It does, 
though, help to focus world attention 
on critical issues. Occasionally the 
Assembly has taken important steps 
through the use of special committees. 
In 1947, for instance, it set up a group 
which helped in the establishment of 
an independent government for south- 
ern Korea. Soldiers of that govern- 
ment have lately been fighting along- 
side our troops on the Korean battle- 
front. 

Regular sessions of the General 
Assembly are held once a year, and 
special meetings can be called if neces- 
sary. Urgent matters that arise be- 
tween sessions are handled by an 
Interim Committee—better known as 
the Little Assembly. All UN mem- 
bers are entitled to have representa- 
tives on this committee. 

Security Council. World leaders once 
expected this group to be the most 
powerful UN agency. It consists of 
delegates from 11 member nations. 
Five of the countries—Britain, China, 
France, Russia, and the United States 
—have permanent seats on the Coun- 
cil. These nations are called the 
“Big Five.” The remaining six are 
elected for two-year terms by the 
General Assembly. At present the 
six non-permanent posts are held by 
Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, India, Nor- 
way, and Yugoslavia. 

The Council is supposed to investi- 
gate any situation which endangers 
world peace, to recommend settle- 
ments, and to call on UN members for 
action against nations which ignore 
its decisions. 

Passage of any measure in the 
Security Council requires the ap- 
proval of seven members. Any im- 
portant measure, however, can be 


blocked by the negative vote of a 
single permanent member—one of the 
Big Five—even though seven other 
countries favor passage. This veto 
provision has, in most cases, pre- 
vented the Council from performing 
the vital services which were originally 
expected of it. 

An exception occurred last June, 
when the Security Council condemned 
North Korea’s attack on its southern 
neighbor, and called on UN members 
to take action against the North 
Koreans. Russia—the country that 
has used the veto most frequently— 
did not favor the Council’s step, but 
her representative was not present to 
vote against it. This is why the 
United Nations was able to take a 
definite stand against the North 
Korean invaders. 

Atomic Energy Commission. Under 
the supérvision of the General As- 
sembly and the Security Council, this 
agency has tried to find some way of 
establishing a system for interna- 
tional control over atomic energy. 
So far, the bitter struggle between 
Russia and the anti-Soviet nations 
has stalled progress on that vital 
matter, and the Commission’s work 
is practically at a standstill. 

The United Nations AEC consists 
of representatives from all 11 Security 
Council members plus Canada. Our 
northern neighbor has been included 
because of her sizable contributions 
to the development of the first atomic 
bomb. 

Military Staff Committee. Here is 
another group whose work is at a 
standstill. The Military Staff Com- 
mittee—composed of high-ranking 
British, Chinese, French, Russian, 
and U.S. officers—was supposed to 
help the Security Council establish a 
UN armed force, and to give advice 
on other military matters. Disagree- 
ments between Russia and the anti- 
Soviet countries have prevented the 
agency from making progress. 

A United Nations military force 
does exist at present. It consists of 
land, sea, and air units—from the 
United States and other countries— 
that are fighting to defend South 
Korea. This force, however, has been 
placed directly under the command 
of General Douglas MacArthur, and 
the Military Staff Committee is not 
connected with it. 

Trusteeship Council. It supervises 
the governing of certain colonial 
regions. These areas, known as trust 
territories, were taken from the na- 


tions defeated in World Wars I and 
II, and are now ruled by various UN 
member countries. They include such 
lands as Tanganyika—in Africa— 
governed by Great Britain, and North- 
eastern New Guinea—governed by 
Australia. Additional nations that 
govern trust territories are Belgium, 
France, New Zealand, and the United 
States. 

The Trusteeship Council consists 
of representatives from all the coun- 
tries that hold trust territories, from 
all members of the Big Five, and 
from several other nations named for 
three-year terms by the General As- 
sembly. 

World Court. This UN agency, offi- 
cially known as the International 
Court of Justice, consists of 15 judges 
chosen by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council. If nations have 
disagreements over the meaning of 
treaty provisions or other points of 
international law, they can go to the 
World Court for a decision. Countries 
are not compelled to submit their dis- 
putes to this body, but if they do so 
voluntarily they must agree to abide 
by the Court’s judgment. 

Economic and Social Council. In- 
stead of trying to settle international 
disputes after they have started, this 
group seeks to create world living 
conditions that will make people less 
inclined to be in a discontented, fight- 
ing mood. It wages war against hun- 
ger, unemployment, bad housing, and 
other undesirable conditions. Specific 
welfare jobs are being done by a large 
number of UN commissions and agen- 
cies. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil serves as the link by which these 
organizations are connected with one 
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another and with the rest of the United 
Nations. 

Eighteen countries are represented 
on this Council, each having been 
chosen for a three-year term by the 
General Assembly. A few of the many 
agencies which the Council draws to- 
gether are described below: 

Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Its job is to fight hunger. It helps 
to increase farm output in countries 
that are short of food, and it tries to 
find ways by which such countries can 
obtain food from nations with sur- 
pluses. In the Far East, FAO has 
helped to inoculate hundreds of thou- 
sands of cattle against a deadly live- 
stock disease. 

World Health Organization. It has 
chalked up some major victories. Some 
time ago, this agency played a big 
part in stopping an Egyptian cholera 
epidemic. Drives against malaria are 
being launched under its guidance in 
Latin America, Africa, the Middle 
East, and Southeast Asia. 

UN Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. Generally known 
as UNESCO, this agency is helping 
the peoples of the world to increase 
their knowledge and understanding of 
one another. In addition, it has as- 
sisted war-torn nations in the rebuild- 
ing of schools. 

Regional Economic Commissions. 
There are three of these—one for Eu- 
rope, one for the Far East, and one 
for Latin America. The purpose of 
each is to make studies of how to im- 
prove economic conditions in the re- 
gion it covers. The Commission for 
Europe has divided its activities 
among several committees, including 
separate groups on coa!, transporta- 
tion, electricity, and so on. The Com- 
mission for Latin America has re- 
cently drawn up a report on agricul- 
ture and industry in the southern part 
of our hemisphere. 

Secretariat. This group makes up 
the UN office force, performing a 
highly essential part of the organiza- 
tion’s work. Its messengers, clerks, 
secretaries, interpreters, economists, 
and numerous other workers look after 
the countless details involved in the 
operation of the United Nations. The 
Secretariat consists of about 3,000 em- 
ployees, brought together from all 
parts of the world. It is headed by 
Secretary General Trygve Lie, of Nor- 
way. Mr. Lie is extremely energetic 
in seeking to build world-wide support 
for the UN. 
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Five-Year Reeord of United Nations 


World Organization Has Met With Both Successes and Failures 


URING its brief history the United 

Nations has worked hard to carry 
out its primary that of 
preserving world peace. In_ several 
countries the organization has been 
called “pon to with situations 
which threatened to burst into armed 
conflict. The story of UN action in 
these situations is told below. 

Iran. One of the first explosive 
issues successfully handled by the 
United Nations arose from conditions 
which developed in Iran after World 
War II. During that conflict troops 
of Great Britain, Russia, and the 
United States were stationed in the 
Middle Eastern country to protect 
Allied supply lines. After the war the 
Russian troops remained past the time 
when they were scheduled to leave. 
In 1946 the Iranian government com- 
plained to the United Nations Security 
Council that the troops were sponsor- 
ing native Communist uprisings in the 
northern part of the country. 

Over Russian protests, the Council 
discussed the matter. Before any ac- 
tion could be taken, though, Russia 
and Iran came to an agreement and 
the troops were withdrawn. It is gen- 
erally believed that the UN discussions 
and the wide publicity given the mat- 
ter forced Russia to back down, and 
the UN is given credit for relieving 
a situation that might have exploded 
into war. 

Syria and Lebanon. These 
Middle Eastern countries were 
having trouble with foreign troops 
when they appealed to the United Na- 
tions Security Council in 1946. Be- 
tween the two World Wars, Syria and 
Lebanon were under French control. 
They won full independence in 1944, 
but Allied troops—British and French 
—which had gone into the countries 
earlier stayed on to protect military 
supply lines. The troops continued 
their occupation after the war in spite 
of protests from the native govern- 
ments. 

Shortly after the matter was 
brought to the Security Council’s at- 
tention, the troops were withdrawn. 
Again, even though the Council had 
not acted decisively, it was given credit 
for peaceably settling a situation that 
might have burst into open conflict 
or led to other serious consequences. 

Indonesia. Having been long under 
Dutch rule, islands of the Netherlands 
East Indies were occupied by Japan 
during World War II. After the war 
and before the Dutch returned to the 
islands, native groups seized power 
and set up an independent government. 
Almost immediately, as the Dutch 
forces came back, fighting broke out. 
Then followed a series of futile negoti- 
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UN PHOTO 
AN AMERICAN (left) and a Canadian 
officer, as UN observers, talk with an In- 
dian about the dispute between India and 
Pakistan over Kashmir province. 


ations accompanied by armed upris- 
ings and counterattacks. 

In 1947 India and Australia brought 
the situation before the UN Security 
Council. It was, said the delegates of 
these two countries, 2 situation that 
threatened world peace. The Council 
issued a cease-fire order to both sides 
and offered to mediate the differences 
between them. The offer was accepted, 
and for more than two years a UN 
commission worked to bring about a 
solution. Agreement finally 
reached and the independent United 
States of Indonesia was set up late in 
1949. 

In this 
skilled negotiations on the part of the 
United Nations were largely responsi- 
ble for settling a dangerous conflict. 

Palestine. In 1947 the UN General 
Assembly turned its attention to Pales- 
tine—a fourth Middle Eastern coun- 
try in which postwar trouble had de- 
veloped. The Jews claimed Palestine 
as a homeland, and neighboring Arab 
states contended that the nation was 
Arab territory. British efforts to 
bring about an agreement between the 
two had broken down entirely. 

When the problem was given to the 
UN, the Assembly appointed a com- 
mittee to study the question and 
make recommendations. The commit- 
tee, after completing its work, recom- 
mended that Palestine be divided into 
Jewish and Arab states. This recom- 
mendation was accepted and a group 
was sent to the country to carry out 
the division. All was not peaceful, 
however, for neither side felt that the 
recommendations were fair to it. 

Finally, on May 15, the Jews set up 
an independent state and claimed the 
territory the Assembly had recom- 
mended for them. Open warfare broke 
out between the new Israel and the 
Arab countries. A UN _ mediator, 
Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden, 
was sent to the area, but he was assas- 
sinated before his mission was com- 
pleted. Ralph Bunche, of the United 
States, was then sent to try to bring 
about peace. He finally arranged an 
armistice in 1949. 

As in Indonesia, the UN’s role had 
been a hard one and success came only 
after lengthy negotiations. 

Kashmir. Long and intense UN 
efforts have not yet brought about a 
solution of the problem in Kashmir. 
This northern section of the Indian 
subcontinent has been wanted by both 
Pakistan and India ever since the two 
countries became independent in Au- 
gust 1947. Fighting broke out late 
that year when Moslem troops swept 
down on major cities of Kashmir. 
India, claiming the troops had been 
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THROUGH ITS Human Rights Commis- 
sion, the UN wants to guarantee basic 
freedoms to all people. Eleanor Roose- 
velt is a leader on the Commission. 
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MILK for the needy is supplied by the International Children’s Emergency Fund to 
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sent by Pakistan, countered by taking 
over Kashmir’s government. Fight- 
ing continued. 

Such was the situation when it was 
brought to the UN’s attention in Janu- 
ary of 1948. The Security Council 
urged both sides to withdraw their 
forces, but neither would do so. Late 
in 1948, though, India and Pakistan 
agreed to abide by a cease-fire order 
issued by the Council. They also 
agreed to let the people of Kashmir 
vote, in UN-sponsored elections, to 
decide which country they should join. 

The two sides have not yet been 
able to agree on how the election 
should be conducted. The cease-fire 
order is still in effect, but the situ- 
ation continues to be a threatening one. 

Korea. UN efforts to preserve 
peace in Korea were tragically ended 
when North Koreans invaded the 
southern part of the country late in 
June. The Korean problem was first 
taken before the UN in August 1947 
after a joint Russo-American commis- 
sion, appointed to work out plans for 
the country, had failed to reach an 
agreement. 

The UN General Assembly decided 
that elections should be held in Korea. 
The balloting took place under UN 
supervision on May 10, 1948, but only 
in the southern part of the country. 
Russia, which occupied the north, re- 
fused to let UN officials enter that 


UN OBSERVERS in Greece interviewed 
natives to get information on the nation’s 
civil war. They wanted to learn what help 
the rebel forces were receiving. 


The child shown is a seven-year-old Guatemalan. 


territory. On August 15, 1948, the 
elected government took charge and 
was recognized by the UN as the law- 
ful regime for the entire nation. 

UN action in Korea since the out- 
break of war is well known. The 
future of the nation will depend upon 
the outcome of the present struggle. 

In addition to these various steps 
taken by the Security Council and the 
General Assembly in attempting to 
preserve world peace, the UN is trying 
to improve living conditions and build 
a strong foundation for peace. Most 
of this work is carried on by minor 
agencies under the direction of the 
Economic and Social Council. (See 
page 2 for a discussion of the Coun- 
cil and some of its agencies.) 

One of the minor agencies, that 
which directs the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, has_ been 
working since early in 1947 to help 
millions of young people who were 
victims of World War II. The Fund 
has, for instance, supplied shoes for 
150,000 Greek children. Milk, butter, 
meat, and cod liver oil have been sent 
to approximately five million young 
people in Finland. About 40 million 
children on all continents are being 
tested for tuberculosis and many are 
receiving treatment for the disease at 
UN expense. 

The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation is striving to help that half of 
the world’s population that does not 
get enough toeat. It has, for instance, 
made loans to China for buying farm 
machinery. Seeds have been sent to 
needy farmers in many areas. 

During recent months other agen- 
cies have done the following jobs: 
Made plans for spending four million 
dollars to build sanitary milk plants in 
eight European countries; lent Iraq 
about 13 million dollars to help finance 
a flood control system for the Tigris 
River; sent advisory experts on socia! 
welfare to 17 countries; checked an 
outbreak of yellow fever in Bolivia; 
and have started road-building proj- 
ects to help poverty-stricken refugees 
in the Middle East. 
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THE UN’S JOB of working for peace is a difficult and a dangerous one. 


The 


risk of failure is great in dealing with the world’s many 
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troubles. 


Dangerous Problems Confront United Nations 


World Organization Must Make Vital Decisions Concerning Far East 


HIS fall the United Nations is faced 

with some of the most critical 
problems which have ever come be- 
fore it. Nearly everything to be 
considered is of a highly controversial 
nature. The way in which the UN 
handles these matters may, it is gen- 
erally agreed, make or break the 
world organization as an effective in- 
ternational agency. 

The most urgent matter facing the 
United Nations is the situation in the 
Far East. Here there are several 
closely related problems. They in- 
clude the Korean war, the status of 
China, and the position of Formosa. 

Last June the United Nations acted 
quickly when Communist forces in- 
vaded South Korea. The Security 
Council issued a cease-fire order to 
the North Koreans and asked UN 
members to help the South Koreans 
in their fight. The action represented 
the most drastic step the United Na- 
tions has ever taken to halt aggression. 

With U.S. troops bearing the brunt 
of the fighting, the United Nations 
forces have kept the Communists from 
taking over South Korea. The military 
situation is now being carefully 
studied, both in the Security Council 
and by the members of the General 
Assembly, for a number of decisions 
must soon be made on the future con- 
duct of the war. 

One urgent question is this: If the 
Communists are driven back to the 
838th parallel, should the UN forces 
invade North Korea? (The 38th 
parallel is the boundary between the 
two parts of Korea. It was from be- 
hind this parallel that the Communists 
launched their attack in June.) 

There is already much controversy 
over this question. Those who think 
that UN troops should push on past 
the 38th parallel into North Korea 
argue as follows: 

“Since it is the purpose of the 
United Nations to unify Korea under 


one government, UN troops should not 
hesitate to cross the 38th parallel, for 
unification cannot be attained unless 
the whole country is cleared of Com- 
munist forces. Furthermore, if UN 
troops stopped at the 38th parallel, 
the Communists would re-form their 
forces for another invasion. Our 
planes have been bombing railroad 
yards and supply depots in North 
Korea, so there is no good reason why 
ground troops should not cross the 
boundary.” 

Those people who think that UN 
troops should stop at the 38th parallel 
put forth this argument: 

“If UN forces should cross into 
North Korea, it would greatly increase 
the likelihood of a major conflict, for 
it might cause Communist China or 
Russia to intervene. Such a step 
could be the spark to touch off World 
War III. Even if Russia and China 
didn’t step in, the crossing of the 38th 
parallel by UN troops would furnish 
propaganda for the Communists. They 
would assert that the non-Communist 
nations of the UN were backing a 
war of aggression.” 


Decisions on China 


China is involved in a number of 
other matters scheduled to come be- 
fore the UN. The Russians are con- 
tinuing to press their demands that 
the representatives of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government be ousted from the 
United Nations in favor of the Chinese 
Communists. The Soviet Union has 
been trying—unsuccessfully—to have 
the Chinese Communists seated in 
the UN ever since they won control of 
most of China. In fact, Russia has 
boycotted many United Nations bodies 
in protest. 

China’s 
acting largely 


Communist government— 
through Russia—has 
made several charges against the 
United States. One is that U.S. planes 
have bombed Chinese territory ad- 


joining Korea. The United States 
says that a mistake may have been 
made by some pilot who did not realize 
he had crossed the boundary. The 
U.S. wants to have a commission sent 
from the United Nations to investigate 
the matter. We want to get the facts, 
and find out if the Communists have 
made up the story just to arouse feel- 
ing against us. If a mistake was 
made, our government will be re- 
sponsible for the damages. 

A second charge of the Chinese 
Communists is that the U.S. has placed 
armed troops on Formosa, the island 
which is the last remaining strong- 
hold of Chiang Kai-shek’s government. 
We admit that our Navy is patrolling 
the waters off the coast, but we deny 
that we have any forces on the island. 
We say, too, that we have no intention 
of protecting the island with our 
Navy once the Korean situation has 
become _ settled. Our government 
wants the UN to investigate this 
matter, too. 

While the UN will be concentrating 
on the Far East this fall, there are 
other trouble spots which will draw 
the attention of the world organiza- 
tion. Like the Far East, some of 
these are places where the Communist 
and non-Communist nations have come 
into conflict. For example, the UN 
Committee on the Balkans will report 
its findings in southeastern Europe 
where feelings are still running high 
between Greece and the Communist- 
dominated countries bordering her. 

Several matters relating to the 
Middie East still await final settle- 
ment. The General Assembly is once 
more going to consider the status of 
Jerusalem, long a subject of contro- 
versy between Israel and the Arab 
countries. The UN is also going to 
look into the refugee problem there. 
Arabs insist that those who left their 
homes in Palestine during the fighting 
in 1948 should be allowed to return. 


Israel objects to the return of these 
people. 

Two serious problems 
the Union of South Africa are sched- 
uled to be discussed in the General 
Assembly. One concerns the Union’s 
attempt to annex Southwest Africa, 
a former German adjoining 
South Africa. 

After World War I Southwest 
Africa came under the control of the 
League of Nations, and South Africa 
was given a special role in protecting 
the territory for the League. When 
the UN came into existence, South 
Africa asked to be allowed to 
Southwest Africa to its own territory. 
When this request was denied, South 
Africa took steps to take over the 
former German colony. She will prob- 
ably be asked to justify her action. 
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Natives of India 


The second problem concerns the 
treatment of natives of India who 
have migrated to South Africa. India 
claims that these migrants and their 
families are being mistreated by the 
South African government. South 
Africa probably will need to answer 
these charges. 

Another vital matter .which may 
come up for discussion this fall is the 
international control of atomic energy. 
This has been a source of bitter, un- 
ending dispute since the early days 
of the UN. The international control 
plan favored by the U.S. and most 
other countries has been opposed by 
Russia, who, unlike the United States, 
will not agree to allow her atomic 
plants to be inspected by a UN com- 
mittee. Unless Russia’s attitude has 
changed, the stalemate will probably 
continue. 

Other matters to be considered dur- 
ing the coming weeks include a “peace 
program” offered by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie, election of officers, 
and reports of many committees. 
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Visit to World Body 


People of 59 Nations, Having Different Customs and Speaking 


Many Languages, Gather Daily at Its Offices 


ROM the heart of New York City, 

it takes about 45 minutes by car or 
train to reach the community of Lake 
Long Island. There, in 
buildings once used as a factory, is 
the home of the United Nations. It 
is the headquarters of the Security 
Council and the place where most of 
the world organization’s office workers 
are located. 

The General Assembly is not to be 
found at Lake Success. Its sessions 
are held in a building at Flushing 
Meadow—a park at the edge of New 
York City. Not until the UN’s four 
new buildings are completed in New 
Yerk—-a year or more from now— 
will the entire organization be brought 
together in a single place. Many 
office workers, however, have already 
been moved to the partly finished new 
headquarters. 

At either Lake Success or Flushing 
Meadow, a visitor sees many remind- 
ers that he is in the midst of a world 
community. At each place the flags of 
59 nations and the blue and white 
banner of the UN make a colorful 
display in the breeze. Near the en- 
trances are cars whose New York 
license plates contain the letters UN 
—showing they are assigned to United 
Nations officials. 

At few spots in the world today can 
one find so many countries represented 
as in the offices of the UN. The world 
organization has drawn its employees 
from all the 59 member nations plus 
a few from lands which do not belong 
to the UN. 

One of the best places to see these 
UN workers in a large group is the 
cafeteria at Lake Success. As I stood 
in line with my tray, on a recent visit, 
I heard people about me chatting in 
Swedish, in French, in Spanish, and 
in languages I could not identify. At 
a table near mine, a man was reading 
a Greek newspaper, and as I left I 
saw a woman studying a document 
which was printed in French. 

Fortunately, most of the people at 
the UN know more than one language, 
and this makes it easier for them to 
work together. The UN itself also 
uses five official languages—English, 
French, Chinese, Spanish, and Rus- 
sian. All important documents are 
printed in these languages, and at 
most meetings every word that is 
spoken may be heard in each of the 
five tongues. 

The system which makes this pos- 
sible is an elaborate one. If you were 
to attend a meeting of the Security 


Success on 


Council, you would find yourself in a 
small auditorium. At the front of 
the room is a curved table, shaped 
almost like a horseshoe. Seated about 
it are the 11 Council members 
their advisers. There are also places 
for various high officials of the United 
Nations. 

When a Council member talks, he 
speaks into a microphone. His words 
are carried by wire to five glassed-in 
booths at the side of the room. In 
these booths sit interpreters—a pair 
for each of the five official languages. 
As they listen to the speaker, they 
repeat what he is saying, word for 
word, in the language for which they 
are responsible. (The steps in the 
translation can be followed in the 
drawing below.) 

As the interpreters do this, their 
words go out over another set of 
wires—to the people in the main room. 
Each person present has a headphone 
with which to listen and a dial to 
select the language he can under- 
stand. With a turn of the dial, you 
can choose any one of the five official 
languages and thus learn what the 
speaker at the Security Council table 
is saying. 

All this happens while he is talking. 
When he finishes, the Council pauses 
and still another translation 
of the speech—just to be sure there 
have been no mistakes in reporting 
what has been said. All speeches are 
recorded and the kept 
permanently. 

Equal care is 
preserve 


and 


hears 


records are 
taken to interpret 
delivered at 
the General Assembly. 
It does not meet so often as the 
Security Council, but it brings to- 
gether a much larger group of people. 
Partly for this reason, the Assembly 
is to have a building all its own in 
the new UN center now under con- 
struction. 

Besides the General Assembly Build- 
ing, there is one for the Secretariat, 
or UN office force, which is nearly 
completed. A third, called the Con- 
ference Area, will provide space for 
smaller meetings, and the fourth will 
be the Library. The group of build- 
ings is going up in mid-town New 
York along the East River. 

Of the four, the most unusual in ap- 
pearance is the Secretariat (pictured 
on page one), which is 39 stories tall. 
The ends of this building are solid 
walls of marble, and the sides consist 
entirely of bluish-green windows. 

—By J. HUBERT ANDERSON. 
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‘“ALLING THE MEETING TO ORDER! The world is dangerously divided as the 


General Assembly begins its annual session, 


What of Its Future? 


Events of Coming Months Will Determine Effectiveness of the 


United Nations as World Governing Organization 


_ the United Nations succeed 
in becoming a truly powerful 
Or will 
Nations 


instrument for world peace? 
it fail just as the League of 
failed in the 1930's? 

It is generally that it is 
too early to give a definite answer to 
The final evaluation 
depend to a 
the 


ag reed 


these questions. 
of the UN will 
degree on how it 
problems now confronting it. 

The ultimate success or failure of 
the UN will also be partially deter- 
mined by the way in which it deals 
with its big weakness—the use of 
the veto power in the Security Council. 
As we have already noted, if one of 
the Five 
action in a particular case, nothing 
It has been the 
frequent the veto by Russia 
that has prevented the United Nations 
from acting on many vital matters 
that have come before it. 

The Russians, of course, say that 
they use the veto because they are in 
the minority and would be outvoted if 
they did not use it. To this, the 
United States and the other demo- 
cratic nations reply that the Russians 
would get support for some of their 
ideas if they would adopt reasonable 
policies. 

During the period that Russian 
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representatives refused to take part 
in Security Council proceedings—from 
January to August of 
business was carried ot 


this year 

it smoothly and 
The Rus- 
sian veto no longer delayed action on 
vital 
was made 


harmoniously in that body. 


business. Substantial progress 
without the Russians. 

So smoothly did the Security Coun- 
cil operate during the period that some 
people want the UN to be reorganized 
without Russia. They put forth these 
arguments: 

“Russia’s frequent use of the veto 
has done much to discredit the United 
Nations as an effective organization 
If the Soviet Union were ousted, then 
the democratic nations could take posi- 
tive action on many matters which 
Russia is now obstructing. .Further- 
more, the Soviet Union would no 
longer be able to use the UN as a 
platform from which it can spread its 
propaganda.” 

Many other Americans, although 
thoroughly disgusted with Russia’s 
tactics, think it would be unwise to 
push the Soviet Union out of the UN. 
They give this argument: 

“So long as we can meet with Rus- 
sia’s representatives and thresh out 
issues, there is aiways the chance 
that agreement can be reached. But 
if we no longer have a common meet- 
ing place, then there is less likelihood 
of peace. We must pursue our aims 
in the UN patiently and steadfastly 
and not let Russia’s tactics upset us, 
no matter how irritating they may 
be. If we ousted the Soviet Union 
from the UN, it would only deepen 
the split between the Communist and 
non-Communist nations and make the 
possibility of a major war still greater 
than it is already.” 

The latter view is held by our gov- 
ernment. No matter how Russia may 
use the veto, our leaders feel that the 
prestige of the United Nations will 
rise to new heights if the conflict in 
Korea can be brought to a successful 
conclusion. Upon the outcome of that 
fight, it is felt—more than anything 
else—depends the success of the UN 
as a global governing body. 
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Ten Leaders in the World Organization 


They Hold Ranking Places in Various Branches of the United Nations 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb, President of the 
Security Council for September, is 
one of Britain’s best career diplomats. 
Until last month he was almost un- 
known in the United States, although 
he became the chief counselor of Brit- 
ain to the UN in March 1950. Dur- 
ing August, Jebb became widely ad- 
mired for his effective answers to 
Russia’s attacks on western democ- 
racies. 

As the British member of the Se- 
curity Council, 50-year-old Jebb 
brings to the UN broad experience 
and knowledge in international affairs. 
He studied at Oxford University in 
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England, and upon graduation began 
his career in the British Foreign 
Service in 1924. He rose from hold- 
ing minor positions to become head of 
the Economic Reconstruction Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office in 1942. 
In this office he helped to formulate 
the plans for rebuilding the war-torn 
world. 

Toward the close of World War II, 
Jebb contributed to the Dumbarton 
Oaks and the San Francisco Confer- 
ences, which were held to organize the 
United Nations. 


Warren Austin, the chief spokesman 
of this country in the United Nations, 
is a 72-year-old former senator from 
Vermont. Officially, he is known as 
the “permanent representative” of the 
United States to the UN. As such, 
Mr. Austin represents this country in 
the Security Council, and also acts as 
chairman of our delegation in the ses- 
sions of the General Assembly. 

For more than three years, Mr. 
Austin has represented our nation ef- 
fectively in the UN debates, and many 
observers consider him the leader of 
the bloc of non-Communist nations. 
In the recent Security Council sessions 
over which Soviet Delegate Jacob 
Malik presided, Austin won wide ac- 
claim for the forceful way in which he 
countered the Russian’s vicious propa- 
ganda attacks. 

Mr. Austin practiced law and served 
as a state’s attorney in his native Ver- 
mont before he was elected to the 
Senate in 1931. He resigned from the 
Senate in 1947 to take the key UN 
post on a permanent basis. 


Andrei Vishinsky, Russian Foreign 
Minister, will head the Russian dele- 
gation to the United Nations General 
Assembly session opening tomorrow if 
his health permits. He is a familiar 
figure in the Assembly meetings, 
having attended parts of all sessions 
since they opened in January 1946. 
Probably Russia’s most traveled high 
official, 67-year-old Vishinsky was 
Deputy Foreign Minister for nine 
years, and has been Foreign Minister 
for over a year. 

Brilliant, sharp-tongued Vishinsky 
first became famous as one of the 
fathers of the Soviet system of law. 


A. Vishinsky 


In the 1930’s he won new honors as top 
public prosecutor in the celebrated 
Moscow treason trials. He uses his 
large store of acid words to denounce 
the United States and other democ- 
racies in the Assembly meetings. 
Jacob Malik will continue as chief 
Russian delegate to the Security Coun- 
cil, where he presided over a stormy 
session last month in which the Korean 
crisis was the center of controversy. 


Ambassador Jean Chauvel, perma- 
nent French representative to the Se- 
curity Council, heads the French dele- 
gation to the UN. During the diffi- 
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cult debates in the Security Council 
last month, Chauvel contributed much 
to support the American and UN deci- 
sion to put down aggression in Korea. 

Before taking his present position 
on the Security Council in February, 
Chauvel spent four years as Secretary 
General of the French Foreign Minis- 
try. He began his career in 1921, 
after having studied at the University 
of Paris. Between 1920 and 1940, he 
held appointments in Peiping, Syria, 
Lebanon, Vienna, and Paris. 

When France was conquered by 
Germany in World War II, Chauvel 
joined the underground movement to 
liberate his country. He later escaped 
from German-occupied France to Al- 
giers, where he helped to organize the 
new French government. 


Dr. T. F. Tsiang is Nationalist Chi- 
na’s delegate to the United Nations 
Security Council. He has been in a 
difficult position since his country was 
overrun by the Communists last year. 
The Russian _ representatives 
have repeatedly tried to force 
his resignation. When Tsiang 
became president of the Secu- 
rity Council in January of this 
year, Malik, the Russian dele- 
gate, objected. His objection 
was defeated by a vote in the 
Security Council, which led to 
his boycotting the UN for almost 
seven months. 

In spite of these difficulties, 
55-year-old Tsiang has contrib- 
uted much to the work of the UN. 
A former history professor who was 
educated in the United States, he was 
elected chairman of the UN Assem- 
bly’s Political Committee in 1948. 
This committee deals with admission 
and expulsion of member nations, and 
considers problems of international 
peace and security. 

Before World War II, Tsiang was 
the Chinese Ambassador to Russia. 
During the war. he worked to organize 
China’s resistance to Japanese aggres- 
sion. 


Sir Benegal Narsing Rav heads In- 
dia’s delegation to the UN General As- 
sembly. The 63-year-old statesman is 
one of India’s foremost authorities on 
law. 
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Member of a prominent family, Rau 
went to college in England as well 
as in his native India. During most 
of his adult life he has been in gov- 
ernment service. Sir Benegal has 
held various administrative positions, 
served as a judge, and assisted in the sembly, Mrs. Roosevelt achieved wide 
drafting of an Indian constitution. recognition for her work as chairman 
He has also helped Burmese officials of the UN’s Commission on Human 
draw up a framework for their coun- Rights. After long labors, her com- 
try’s government. While working on mittee drafted a Declaration on 
constitutions a few years ago, he came Human Rights which, when ratified, is 
to the United States to study the way intended to guarantee personal, social, 
in which our governmental system and political rights to all peoples. 
operates. 

Rau has for some time been promi- 
nent in United Nations affairs. 
Since the beginning of this year, 
he has served as India’s repre- 
sentative on the Security Coun- 


lectured and written extensively about 
national and international issues, and 
has produced a daily newspaper col- 
umn, dozens of magazine articles and 
several books. 

Besides being a delegate to the As- 


Ralph Bunche, as director of the 
United Nations’ Trusteeship Division, 
holds a highly important United Na- 
tions post. His division is concerned 
with territories which do not govern 
cil. A quiet and scholarly man, themselves, and must be administered 
he seeks to act as a moderating >Y a trustee-nation appointed by the 
influence between Russia and United Nations. 
the United States. Dr. Bunche is well qualified for his 
post. A 46-year-old Negro, he is one 
of the world’s foremost authorities in 
the field of dependent peoples and on 
race relations in general. A summa 
cum laude graduate of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, he took 
doctor’s and master’s degrees at Har- 
vard, and later taught at Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C. After 
World War II, he entered the State 
Department and was acting chief of 
the division handling dependent areas. 

It was on the request of Secretary 
General Trygve Lie that he joined the 
UN in May 1946, to head the trustee- 
ship division, which he helped: organ- 
ize. Dr. Bunche served as the UN’s 
“trouble-shooter” in Palestine when 
the Israeli forces and Arabs battled 
over the partition of that country. 


General Carlos Romulo, head 
of the Philippine delegation at 
the General Assembly, is an out- 
standing leader in United Na- 
tions activities. During this last year 
he has been Assembly President. 

Before he entered politics, Romulo 
was first a college professor and later 
a successful journalist in Manila. In 
1942 he received a Pulitzer prize for 
an informative series of articles about 
Far Eastern affairs. 

The 49-year-old Romulo is a good 
friend of U. S. General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, on whose staff he served dur- 
ing World War II. He is well ac- 
quainted with our country, having vis- 
ited all 48 states. 

The energetic Romulo hopes that he 
may some day become President of 
the Philippines. Once, after he had 
made a highly successful speaking tour 
in our country, his son commented, 
“You could certainly become President 
of the Philippines if they’d hold the 
election in the United States.” 

Romulo is about five feet four inches 
tall. “When I was in high school,” 
he says, “I used to play shortstop for 


Trygve Lie, a 54-year-old Norwegian 
statesman, is the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. As such he is the 
chief UN administrative officer and, 
therefore, is a key figure in the UN 
framework. His job is particularly 
important because it carries powers to 
take decisive action when interna- 
tional peace is threatened. 

Thus, when UN _ representatives 
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officially reported at 10:30 a. m. June 
25 that South Korea had been invaded, 
he could act at once. A man noted 
for quick decisions, Lie immediately 
called back the members of the Secu- 
rity Council from a weekend holiday. 


our baseball team. But my friends 
said that I was more short than stop.” 


Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of the 
former President and an international 
leader in her own right, has been ac- 
tive in the United Nations organiza- Within seven hours the Council had 
tion since its commencement. Presi- made a cease-fire order and asked 
dent Truman named her a United member nations to aid South Korea. 
States delegate to the first UN Gen- Lie has a ticklish job, in trying to 
eral Assembly in January 1946, and’ maintain friendly, impartial relations 
she has served in this capacity at among all UN members, who are 
every Assembly meeting. sharply divided between communism 

Mrs. Roosevelt has been active in and democracy. His past experience 
public affairs since the 1920’s when as Norway’s foreign minister, when 
her husband began climbing the na- the government operated from London 
tional political ladder. For many during World War II, stood him in 
years she has taken a very active in- good stead. At that time he demon- 
terest in social and humanitarian strated marked skill in dealing with 
measures. Traveling widely, she has both the Russians and the west. 
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The Story of the Week 


Outlook in War 


People who feel blithely confident 
that the war in Korea will be over in 
a few weeks are not facing the grim 
That is the opinion of Hal 
Boyle, Associated Press correspondent, 
in a report that he from the 
fighting front a little than a 
week ago. 

At the time of his blunt report, Mr. 
Soyle said there was no trustworthy 
evidence that the Communist 
were weakening. If anything, they 
seem to be getting stronger. No sooner 


facts. 


sent 
more 


forces 


are the Communists stopped in one 
place than they regroup and smash 
forward elsewhere along the 120-mile 
front. 

“Since the Allies withdrew to the 
Naktong River line on August 1 the 
Communists have been able almost at 
will to start a major fire anywhere 
they choose .” said Mr. Boyle. 
“And they have done so. Time after 
time it has taken the utter strength 
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of the United Nations fire depart- 
ment to clang up and stamp out or 
try to contain these blazes.” 

There is also no reason to believe 
that the United Nations forces yet 
have the strength to launch a large- 
scale offensive, according to Mr. Boyle. 
Military men think that eight more 
divisions will be necessary—and even 
that may not assure victory. So long 
as the Communists can keep bringing 
up fresh troops and tanks, the fight 
may well go on for months. 


1951 Spending Program 


About 63 billion dollars will be 
spent by the United States govern- 
ment during the twelve months which 
started last July 1 and ends next June 
30. This is more than the total of all 
this country’s budgets from 1789, 
when the nation was founded, through 
the end of the First World War. 

The 1951 budget is broken down 
into three general classifications, as 
follows: (1) for our defense forces 
and for military aid to foreign na- 
tions—about 43 billions; (2) for eco- 
nomic aid to foreign countries—about 
2% billions; (3) for non-military ex- 
penses of our government—17}% bil- 
lions. 

Originally, a budget of about 36 
billions had been designed to pay all 
the government’s expenses. After the 
Korean conflict started, the budget 
had to be greatly increased to pay for 
strengthened defenses here and 
abroad. 


How will the government raise the 
63 billions that are now needed? At 
present rates, taxes will not bring in 
For that 
acted to 


the required funds. reason 
taxes. 
However, it is certain that the govern- 
ment will have to borrow 
sides, and this will 
tional debt which 
billions. 


Congress has raise 
money be- 
the 


is about 


increase na- 
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Korean Cities 


In the war news from Korea, three 
key cities have figured very promi- 
nently. A thumb-nail description of 
follows: 

Pusan is located on the southeast- 
ern coast of South Korea, and is the 
country’s foremost seaport. Now, it 
serves as a vital supply base for the 
United Nations forces. It is a city 
of about 350,000 inhabitants, and has 
cultural facilities including many ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and 
more than one college. Some of its 
buildings are modern, but there 
many older structures and there 
evidences of poverty. 

In peacetime, Pusan is the home of 
busy silk and fishing industries, and 
it is an important transportation cen- 
ter. Because of a deep-water harbor 
and other excellent port facilities, 
large freight and passenger ships can 
dock there. Pusan one ter- 
minus of a central rail line. 

Taegu has been the temporary capi- 
tal of the South Korean Republic and 
a key transportation base for supply- 
ing the UN forces. Located in a val- 
ley, in rolling country, it is the hub 
of a South Korean rail network. 

Like Pusan, it is a mixture of old 
and new, with a number of schools 
and one college. In normal times, 
many of its 220,000 inhabitants work 
in the spinning and weaving indus- 
tries. Last week, Communist forces 
were pressing a two-pronged attack 
on the city. 

Pohang, a city of about 40,000 peo- 
ple, is South Korea’s second seaport. 
Located in a range of mountains on 
the east coast, it is surrounded by 
high peaks—a setting peacetime tour- 
ists have found beautiful. Pohang is 
not industrially important, nor does 
it have the cultural facilities of the 
other two cities. It does have two 
high schools, however. 

With its good harbor, the city was 
made the disembarkation point for 
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THESE WOMEN in South Korea are ready to fight with the men against Communist 
invaders 


strong United States forces in mid- 
July. Pohang is a military prize 
which has been bitterly fought over, 
and which has changed hands several 
times. 


UN Contest 


A thorough knowledge of the United 
Nations can prove valuable in more 
ways than one. A United Nations 
contest for high school students will 
be held next spring, sponsored by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations and the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. It will be the twenty- 
fifth contest in a series which was 
started by the AAUN’s predecessor, 
the American Association for the 
League of Nations. 

The prizes include cash awards, 
trips to Lake Success, and a trip to 
Europe for the national winner. Cer- 
tificates of merit will be awarded to 
students who do “faithful and merito- 
rious” work in connection with the 
contest. 

Students will compete by taking 
written examinations, dealing with 
the United Nations organization. The 
examinations will be held at the 
schools themselves, at a date to be 
announced. 

Information about the UN, which 
will be the basis of the examination, 
will be sent free of charge to each 
school at which students compete. Any 
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number of students at a given school 
may study for and take the examina- 
tion. Information about the contest, 
including the manner in which institu- 
tions and their students enter the 
competition, may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the American Association for 
the United Nations, Inc., 45 East 65th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Auto Workers’ Raises 


As the nation mobilizes, the auto- 
mobile industry stands out as one of 
the most important in our quickening 
defense effort. Tanks and other weap- 
ons will be turned out by automobile 
plants, which must also continue to 
produce for civilian needs. 

Because of this expected production 
speed-up, it is vitally important that 
the auto industry maintain a stable 
working force. With this in mind, 
major American automobile companies 
have granted pay raises voluntarily 
to about 654,000 employees since Au- 
gust 23. 

On that day General Motors Corpo- 
ration granted many employees a 5- 
cent-an-hour increase. Two days later 
Chrysler Corporation announced a 10- 
cent-an-hour raise. Other auto-mak- 
ers and their suppliers that quickly 
followed suit include the Packard, 
Hudson, Ford, Kaiser-Frazer, Briggs, 
and Budd companies, the Midland Steel 
Products Corporation, and the Motor 
Products Corporation. 


To Speed Production 


President Truman is acting to put 
the nation’s economy into high gear 
for defense production. Using powers 
recently granted him by Congress, he 
is taking steps to see that defense in- 
dustries get the raw materials they 
need. He has also had curbs put on 
installment buying, and has taken ac- 
tion preparatory to imposing wage and 
price controls if the need arises. The 
President has made Stuart Symington, 
head of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, his over-all supervisor 
of the program. 

A newly created National Production 
Authority in the Department of Com- 
merce will decide what industries have 
first call on scarce materials. For 
example, if the supply of steel is short, 
the authority will decide whether steel 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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(Concluded from page 7) 


should be used in making household 
appliances or in the manufacture of 
tanks, planes, and guns. 

An Economic Stabilization Agency 
has been created to impose price and 
wage controls if they become neces- 
sary. President Truman that 
they will be imposed “vigorously and 
promptly” if inflation threatens. 

Beginning today, certain restric- 
tions will be placed on installment 
buying. A man purchasing an auto- 
mobile, for example, will now have to 
pay at least one third of the purchase 
price and will have to complete his 
payments in 21 months. Previously 
the terms had been much easier on 
the buyer. It is thought that the new 
curbs will keep people from buying 
too much and pushing prices up. 


says 


Loan to Yugoslavia 


The United States has agreed to 
make its third loan in one year to 
Yugoslavia. In all, our government 
will have lent 55 million dollars to this 
Balkan nation which, though Commu- 
nist, opposes the Soviet Union. 

Ever since Marshal Tito, Yugo- 
slavia’s ruler, broke with the Krem- 
lin, the United States has hoped the 
breach in the Communist world would 
widen. For this reason we have ex- 
tended aid to Tito in order to en- 
courage him to side with democratic 
nations in case war develops in West- 
ern Europe. 

Indications that this policy may be 
producing results was seen by many 
observers in a recent official state- 
ment by Tito’s government, condemn- 
ing the North Korean aggression. 
Dr. Edward Kardelj, the Foreign 
Minister of Yugoslavia, made the 
statement just before leaving for New 
York to attend the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

Denouncing the North Korean ac- 
tion, Dr. Kardelj compared the aggres- 
sion with the Russian campaign of 
threats and propaganda against Yugo- 
slavia. The Yugoslavian declared, “The 
war in Korea not only jeopardizes 
the peace of the world but also endan- 
gers those achievements for which the 
Koreans have already fought.” 

This attack on Soviet policy was con- 
sidered particularly significant since 
Yugoslavia is one of the “trouble 
areas” where Communist aggression 


may strike next. Hitherto, Yugo- 
slavia has often voted with the Soviet 
Union in the Security Council, and 
otherwise has taken pains not to an- 
tagonize her unduly. 


World Series 


The World Series will soon be with 
us again—the first week in October. 
For the 47th time, teams from the 
American and National Leagues will 
meet to decide which is the champion 
of the baseball world. The sporting 
classic started in 1903 and, except for 
1904, has been played every year since. 

All through the season, four Ameri- 
can League teams—New York, De- 
troit, Boston, and Cleveland—have 
been battling for the pennant. It 
has been one of the closest races in 
years. The outcome is still in doubt. 

In the National League the pennant- 
winner is expected to be the Phila- 
delphia team, although Brooklyn and 
Boston are still hoping to overtake 
the league leader. If Philadelphia 
does win the National League cham- 


will be only the second 
World Series for this team since the 
annual began. The Phillies 
won the pennant in 1915, but lost the 
world championship to Boston. 

New York, on the other hand, has 
taken part in 16 World 
has won 12 of them. Boston, Cleve- 
land and Detroit all have won Ameri- 
can League pennants in the last five 


years. 


pionship it 


classic 


Series and 


New York Election 


Thomas FE. Dewey has decided to 
return once more to the political wars. 
Last June Mr. Dewey, who was twice 
defeated for the Presidency, an- 
nounced he would not run again for 
his present office, the governorship of 
New York. It was thought he might 
be leaving the political scene for good. 
Early this month, however, Mr. Dewey 
reversed himself. He said he would 
run for the governorship after all, be- 
cause of a feeling of duty to his coun- 
try and to his state at a time of world 
crisis. 

Now, political experts are speculat- 
ing on the effects of his decision on 
the political future of New York State, 
and of the nation as a whole. Mr. 
Dewey’s entrance into the state elec- 
tion makes it certain that the New 
York race will be a highly significant 
one. A governor, a U.S. senator, and 
a mayor of New York City all must be 
With Mr. Dewey as 
candidate for Governor, the 


elected. their 
tepubli- 
cans will make a major effort to gain 
control of the whole state administra- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the Democrats 
will make a determined bid to put 
their candidates in all the top offices. 
The Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor will be Representative Walter A. 
Lynch, of the Bronx section of New 
York City. Mr. Lynch, who is 56, 
has been a member of Congress since 
1940 and supports President Truman’s 
administration. In accepting the 
nomination, he said he would continue 
to support the President. 

The outcome of the election will be 
carefully watched, for it may deter- 
mine whether or not the Republican 
Party will select Mr. Dewey to run 
again for the United States 
dency in 1952. 


Presi- 











THE LIGHTER SIDE 








“So you’ve given up the idea of taking 
singing lessons.” 

“Yes. I’ve found it would take me 
three years to learn to sing as well as I 
thought I could now.” 


* * * 


Student: “What shall we do tonight?” 

Friend: “I’ll toss a coin. If it’s heads, 
we'll go to the movies, if it’s tails we'll 
go bowling, and if it stands on end we’ll 
study.” 


* * * 


Joe: “Some bandits robbed the bank 
and got away in your car.” 

Bob: “Well, maybe they can afford to 
run it.” 


* * * 


Judy: “A camel can go without water 
for eight days.” 

Johnny: “So could I if mom would let 
me.” 


* * * 


“Is this a fast train?” the man asked 
the conductor. 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“T thought so. Would you mind if I 
got out to see what it’s fast to?” 


“T don’t see why you call your big house 
a bungalow.” 

“Why not? The job was a bungle and 
I still owe for it.” 


* * * 


Prof: “Now what is steam?” 
Stude: “Water that’s crazy with the 
heat.” 








SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“I gave the ball up long ago. Now I’m 
trying to find my golf bag.” 





Study Guide 


Questions on the UN 


1. When and where was the idea of a 
United Nations born? 

2. At what meeting was the 
the UN charter completed? 

3. Briefly describe the General Assem- 
bly and its work. 











making of 


4. Name the countries that have per- 
manent seats on the UN Security Coun- 
cil. 

5. What has, 
the Security 
the services 
pected of it? 

6. Describe the work of the UN Eco- 
nomic and § Council, and of the 
Secretariat. 

7. Tell of the part which the United 
Nations played in settling disputes in- 
volving Iran, Syria, and Lebanon shortly 
after World War II. 

8. Trace the development of the Kash- 
mir dispute, between India and Pakistan. 
What has the UN done about it? 

9. Describe the United Nations’ work 
in Korea prior to the outbreak of war ir 
that country. 


in most cases, prevented 
Council from performing 
which were originally ex- 


Social 


10. Give arguments that 
those who believe UN 
eventually advance 
allel in Korea. 

11. What argumer 
persons who oppose 
38th parallel? 

12. Tell of some matters involving 
China that are scheduled to come before 
the UN 


are used by 
troops should 
beyond the 38th par- 


ts are presented by 
pushing beyond the 


13. On what two issues is South Africa 
likely to be a center of UN discussion? 

14. Describe 
dure that is 
meetings. 

15. What the Russians give 
for their frequent use of the veto in the 
UN Security Council? How do othe 
nations reply? 

Name two outstanding 
the United Nations 
briefly describe their 


the 


used at 


proce- 


Counci 


interpreting 
Security 


reason do 


leaders it 
organization, and 
careers. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not believe that 
the United Nations should be reorganized 
without Russia? Give 
answer. 

2. What, in your opinion, is the world 
organization’s greatest accomplishment? 
Explain your position. 


reasons for you 


Miscellaneous 
1. How much money will the U. S. 
government spend in 1951? 
2. What is South Korea’s 
seaport? 


principal 
3. Why is the U. S. lending money to 
Yugoslavia? 

4. List some of the steps that have 
been taken to speed defense production. 

5. What position has Yugoslavia taken 
in regard to the Korean war? 

6. Why is the outcome of the race for 
governor in New York being widely 
watched? 
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Pronunciations 


Chauvel—sh6-vél’ 
Kardelj—kahr'dél-yuh 
Pohang—p0-hahng 
Pusan—p0oo-sahn 
Rau—rou 
Romulo—raw m060-16 
Taegu—ti-goo 
Tsiang—dz¢-ahng’ 
Trygve Lie—trig vuh lé 
Vishinsky—vi-shin’ski 





